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remained in this world long enough to calculate
their results. I am afraid we must often be con-
tent with that empty glory which lives only in the
pages of history. A battle fought fifty years ago
appears very often of no more utility than the splen-
did tomh of a necropolis. Events and objects for
which men by thousands were brought together in
deadly combat, assume, a few years afterwards,
mighty small proportions; and those who have
taken part In deadly struggles, at a later period
marvel at the enthusiasm which then animated them.
I am no believer in that era of happiness which some
divines imagine to be so near at hand; nor do I
imagine that the next two or three hundred years
will witness the sword turned into the reaping-hook
of peaceful industry ; but what I do believe in, and
what I hope for, is that nations will know each
other better than they did of old. It will be more
difficult for sovereigns and governments to bring
about wars between- neighbouring nations now, than
it was before the existence of that intercommunica-
tion which in our day has been created by the press,
the railway, and the electric telegraph.

I have lived long enough to find hundreds of my
countrymen participating in a real knowledge of the
French, and believing with me that they are a brave,
intelligent, and generous nation. Nearly half a cen-
tury of experience amongst them has taught me
that there is much to learn and much that is worthy
of imitation in France. The social habits of the
French, and their easy mode of communication,
always gain the admiration, and" often invite the
attachment of foreigners. They are less prejudiced
than we islanders, and are much more citizens of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